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tenant, is technical^ bankrupt; that is to say, he cannot
possibly meet his liabilities in full.

(ii) He must be kept on the land.

(iii) He must be able to live a reasonable life and bring
up his family, and he cannot live for ever on a minimum
subsistence, as a perpetual debt-paying serf. This is bad
for the farm, the farmer and the capitalist. There must
be a possible end of debt, within a reasonable time, for the
farmer who works hard and well.

(iv) The farmer must even have some ambition for a
higher standard of living, which b}r thrift and hard
work he has a reasonable chance of achieving and
maintaining.

(v) Credit and capital are necessary to the business of
farming, and even if the moneylender disappeared, he
would have to be replaced by an equally efficient organiza-
tion. As a matter of fact he is unlikely to disappear as he
has a shop as well as a bank. Another possibility would
be amalgamations of rural moneylenders operating over
wider areas at lower rates of interest, but this is equally
unlikely to come about.

(vi) Most creditors do not desire a final settlement of
their debts, but only some arrangement which will enable
them to restart business. Those who wish to withdraw
from the business are already settling up as best they can
and moving to the towns.

(vii) By far the greater proportion of all rural debts
were contracted for unproductive purposes and not for the
genuine necessities of living and farming. Instead of
looking round for new means of using his capital, such as
the development of rural industries, the moneylender,
during the times of high prices, encouraged the borrower
in luxuries and extravagances so that his expanding capital